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NUNEHAM-COURTNAY. 


Wira Oxford holiday-seekers of all classes, Nuneham- 
Courtnay is one of the most favourite resorts. It lies 
at an easy distance from the city, being about five 
miles by the road, and not more than seven by the 
river ; and as the row to it is one of the pleasantest on 
the Thames, few make an aquatic excursion from Ox- 
ford without Nuneham serving as the goal: and it 
deserves the favour in which it is held. Few parts of 
the river are pleasanter, and fewer of the parks along 
its banks are so beautiful in themselves, or afford so 
rich a variety of views. Some have not scrupled to 
assert that it is the most beautiful place by the Thames, 
but this is an exaggeration which its loveliness does 
not need. 

A few words will tell all that is ne of its his- 
tory. At the Domesday Survey it belonged to Richard 
de Curci.* It afterwards passed to the family of the 
Riparys, or Redvars: Mary, youngest daughter of 
William de Redvars, Earl of Devon (surnamed Har- 
court), married, in 1214, Robert de Courtenay, baron 
of Okehampton, by which marriage the manor was 
probably transferred to the Courtnays, and thence 
assumed the name of Nuneham-Courtnay. From them 
it passed through several hands, till, in 1710, it was 
purchased for 17,0002. by Simon, first Ear] of Harcourt, 
and Lord Chancellor of England. It is now the pro- 
perty of the present Archbishop of York, who assumed 
the name of Harcourt upon succeeding to the Har- 
court estates on failure of the male line. 

The house is not remarkable for its beauty or pic- 
turesqueness, but it has a somewhat imposing effect 
from its size, and the simplicity of its form. It was 
erected by the first carl from a design by Leadbeater, 
but underwent much alteration and enlargement under 
the superintendence of Brown during the time of the 
second earl. It consists of a rather handseme stone 
front, united by curved corridors to the projecting 
wings; the back-front is different in character, having 
@ bold bow-window in the centre, supported by Ionic 
columns. 
good proportions, They are ae ae | decorated and 
furnished, and contain an extensive collection of sculp- 
ture, paintings, and other works of art and objects of 

* So says the Earl of Harcourt in his ‘ Account of Nuneham ;” 
but from the terms of Domesday-Book it rather that the 
property of De Curci was Newnham Murren, aear Wallingford. 


No. 870. 


The rooms are numerous, spacious, and of | p 





virti. The paintings are mostly by the old masters, 
and some of them are very good; the modern pictures 
are principally by English artists, and amateurs of 
rank. Among them are several portraits of persons 
illustrious for their victories by the sword or the pen: 
of the latter, the portrait of Pope by Jarvis, accom- 
panied by a letter of Pope’s, is perhaps the most inte- 
resting. One of the rooms is called the Tapestry Room, 
from its containing a curious set of three maps of the 
counties of Warwick, Worcester, and Oxford, nearly 
eighty feet square, worked by the needle. Gough, 
who has described them in his ‘ Topographical Antiqui- 
ties,’ says they are the earliest specimens of English 
tapestry-weaving, which art was first introduced into 
England by William Sheldon, in the reign of Henry 
VIII. The Sheldon arms, and the date, 1588, are 
worked on each. They were presented to Lord Har- 
court by Horace Walpole, who purchased them at a 
sale of the effects of a descendant of William Sheldon, 
at Weston in Warwickshire. There is another piece 
of tapestry in one of the rooms not less interesting, it 
being the work of Mary Queen of Scots: the subject is 
an a legorys with figures of justice, wisdom, &c., with 
their emblems. It was long preserved at Windsor, 
and was given to Lord Harcourt in 1805 by George III. 
From the windows of the mansion a variety of exten- 
sive and beautiful prospects is obtained. 

The park has long been famous, and is indeed the 
grand attraction of Nuneham. It was brought into its 
present state by the celebrated Capability Brown; and 
as it now appears, gives a favourable notion of his 
talent; but nature has no doubt since his day reassumed 
her pre-eminence here, and added somewhat of wild- 
ness to the ‘grace’ he was so renowned for bestowing. 
The grounds are extensive, consisting of twelve hun- 
dred acres, well stocked with large trees, and the sur- 
face greatly varied. Tall and steep banks, hung thickly 
with rich foliage, contrast Soe — - the 
slopes are well dis roups of lofty and spreadin 
slaty: and the eae prego ey with pomean | 
plantations. From the higher parts of the park the 
cts are wide and rich on every side. Oxford, 
with its spires and domes, the sombre tower of Iffley in 
front and the woods of Blenheim beyond, is on the 
north; to the east are the hills of Buckinghamshire, 
stretching away from their union with the Chiltern 
hills of Oxfordshire till they are lost in the distance. 
Southward and westward is the long range of the 
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large the High Street, was presented by the University 


Berkshire downs, including the noted White-horse, and 
Farringdon Hill with the circular clump which crowns 
its summit; two or three vil are seen in this 
direction, and a tall spire marks the site of Abingdon ; 
while the beautiful stream, sparkling in the sunshine 
and dotted with swift-moving boats, adds a new life 
and beauty to all the rest. As hestrays about the park, 
now across the broad clear glades, and now among its 
glens, and by the wooded banks which dip into the 
river, the visitor will scarcely deem that Horace Wal- 
pole overpraised it when, in his somewhat pedantic 
way, he pronounced it to contain “scenes worthy of 
the bold pencil of Rubens, and subjects for the tran- 
quil sunshine of Claude de Lorraine.” 

The pleasure-grounds and flower-garden near the 
house were once considered almost unrivalled. They 
are not only stored with plants and flowers, but at 
every turn are statues, busts, or tablets, with poetic 
inscriptions from Lucretius, Metastasio, Chaucer, 
Milton, or Marvel, or apes for the places they 
occupy by Whitehead or Mason. When the garden 
was in its prime it must almost have deserved the in- 
scription placed at the entrance of it :— 


* Here universal Pan, 
Knit with the Graces, and the Hours in dance, 
Leads on the eternal Spring.” 


The garden was designed by Mason, who may be 
supposed, from having written a didactic and descrip- 
tive poem on ‘The English Garden,’ to have had a con- 
genial employment. Lord Harcourt was a man of 
refined taste, and delighted in the pleasures of his home 
and the society of men of talent. Mason and White- 
head were his favourite authors, and owed much to his 
patronage. They were both perhaps overpraised in 
their life-time, and are unfairly depreciated now, espe- 
cially the former, who was a man of no mean ability. 

At no great distance from the house stands the 
church, a somewhat singular looking edifice, erected in 
1764, at the expense of the second earl, “ who himself 
gave the original design, which received a very slight 
alteration from (Athenian) Stuart.” The most promi- 
nent feature in the exterior is a portico “of six Ionic 
columns that support a pediment, above which a dome 
rises in the centre.” “Its interior form,” says Lord 
Harcourt in the notice already quoted, “is simple and 
pleasing : its only ornaments are two tablets with the 
Harcourt arms in French tapestry, another piece of 
tapestry of large dimensions, representing the chiefs 
of the twelve tribes of Israel at the ver, and a 
picture in the altar-piece (which was also after his de- 
sign) by the Rev. Mr. Mason: the subject, which is 
the Good Samaritan, is well conceived, and has con- 
siderable merit. In the church there is a barre] organ, 
upon which is set Mr. Mason’s music for the responses 
to the Commandments, and his Sunday hymns. The 
adjoining flower-garden was formed by him, and he 
suggested the alterations on the north terrace ; so that 
in a very smal] space we have specimens of his genius 
in music, painting, and poetry, and of his taste in im- 
— the beauties of nature.” His genius was not 
probably very great in either of these things, but for 
music it appears to have been least adapted—the bar- 
rel organ would be well fitted for his compositions, 
they being ‘ upon principle’ mechanical and rigid, as 
he av church music should ever be. An attrac- 
tive object in the park is a curious structure which 
formerly stood at the meeting of the four nee or 
streets in Oxford, and served to supply the colleges and 
a oo pep at it from North Hinksey. 

ts history is told in the following inscription engraven 
on it:—“This building called Carfax, erected for a 
conduit at Oxford, by Otho Nicholson, in the year of 
our Lord 1590, and taken down in the year 1787 to en- 
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to Geurge Simon, Earl Harcourt, who caused it to be 
placed here.” The derivation of the name Carfax is 
not known, but “ it is sup to be a corruption of 
e faces or carrefour, given to it from the situation 

in which it was placed where the four streets meet.” 
The village originally stood near the house, but was 
removed by Lord Harcourt to its present situation out- 
side the park on the Oxford road. From the houses 
being built in pairs, and the opposite sides of the road 
exactly corresponding to each other, it has a singular 
and rather formal appearance. This stiffness of look 
is somewhat lessened, however, by the gardens and 
trees in front of the houses, and the whole seems un- 
usually neat and comfortable. When the rest of the 
cottages in the old village were taken down, one was 
left standing, and a tree still known as Bab’s tree 
marks its site. The circumstances connected with it 
are curious and creditable to both the earl and the old 
dame. Barbara Wyat had dwelt in the cottage the best 
part of her life; in her youth she had planted the 
tree beside it, and now that she had outlived husband 
and family her tree seemed al] that was left to remind 
her of her early days, and she could not bear to leave 
it. The earl had provided for her a more comfortable 
house in his new village, but she earnestly entreated 
that she might still remain in ber old habitation. Her 
request was complied with, and her cottage not pulled 
down till after her death ; and then the tree was spared, 
and some commemorative verses were written by White- 
head and placed beneath it. We have said that this is 
a place much resorted to by the inhabitants of Oxford, 
and we should add, that the grounds are now, as they 
always have been, liberally and freely thrown open to 
all. A picturesque cottage was built by the earl ex- 
presy for the accommodation of visitors; it stands 
eside a branch of the Thames, across which a rustic 

bridge was at the same time thrown. 





RAPID AND SLOW AUTHORSHIP. 


WE recently gave some illustrations of the misapplica- 
tion of ingenuity upon trifling and worthless pursuits: 
we intend the present as in some sort supplementary 
to that paper, proposing to add a few notes of a some- 
what similar order, but referring rather to the follies 
of ingenious men with respect to the time they have 
employed upon their productions than to the produc- 
tions themselves. 

It is often said that the human mind is apt to run to 
extremes, and it is none the less true for being a 
truism. Men of letters have not in any respect avoided 
this common evil. In the articie referred to we gave 
many instances of this, and many more might be added 
of every kind, and not Jeast in the matter of time. 
There have been writers so rapid, that it is marvellous 
how they could pen all they have printed, and we have 
some such among us now. There have been others so 
slow, that they could only at long intervals be seen to 
have moved at all: these are rarer now-a-days, but it 
is probable there are some such still. We shall not 
need tu go back to ancient times for examples of either 
kind ; both species existed then as well as now; but it 
will be most convenient to choose our instances from 
a later period. Perhaps more remarkable instances of 
the slowness of progress resulting from excessive fas- 
tidiousness cannot easily be found than in the writers 
of the early part of the sixteenth century, who com- 
posed in the Latin language. Of these Sannazarius, 
an Italian poet, was the most eminent. He was a man 
of genius as well as of an elegant taste ; but so difficult 
to satisfy, even with his own productions, that he spent 
twenty FS in adding the last polish to his poem ‘ De 

irginis.’ Other writers who lived at the same 
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time were no less laborious in their revisions. One of 
them, Bembo, is said to have adopted a curious plan in 
order to attain his end. He kept forty portfolios, 
through the whole series of which each sheet had to 

ass, receiving at each remove a careful scrutiny; and 
it was only when it had made the tour of the whole 
that it was pronounced fit to be seen by other eyes. 
Exaggerated as this no doubt is, it yet proves the 
scrupulous patience with which he was accustomed to 

roceed. He was one of the school of Ciceronians whom 

rasmus satirized so keenly in his ‘ Ciceronianus,’ 
and also in his Epistles. They adhered with a ludicrous 
precision to the vocabulary of Cicero, refusing to admit 
a single word into their writings which they could not 
find in those of their great master. Of course, as 
their subjects were many of them such as he had never 
thought of, they were hardly driven sometimes, and 
Bayle has given some curious instances of the absurd 
shifts to which they were forced to resort when han- 
dling points entirely belonging to Christianity. Eras- 
mus makes his ‘ Ciceronian’ compile three verbal 
indices of Cicero, only write in the deep stillness of 
the night, and spend months on the composition of a 
few sentences which were to be, after a due time had 
passed, carefully revised ; the sense, meanwhile, passing 
quite unregarded in this anxious hunt after the phrase- 
ology, the result being, as he says elsewhere, that they 
wrote nonsense with immense labour. ; 

Some French writers in the next century almost 
rivalled these purists. Malherbe was one of these. 
So slowly did the verse flow from his pen, and so 
painful was the labour, that he used to declare he ought 
to repose ten years after producing a short poem. 
Frequently he used to spoil half a ream of paper in 
writing asingle stanza. It is Balzac who says this, 
and he adduces Malherbe’s example in excuse of him- 
self, acknowledging that he suffers not less when he 
takes the pen in his hand than a galley-slave when 
= to the oar. Balzac’s most celebrated works are 

is Epistles, and he vows one small letter costs him 
more labour than a great work does some writers. 
And no wonder if, as is said, he would spend a 
week upon a page, be a day in adjusting the posi- 
tion of a conjunction or a preposition, and thought 
himself but too happy if he could polish a sentence to 
his satisfaction in a similar period. Voiture, the cor- 
respondent of Balzac, and perhaps in his day even 
more celebrated as a letter writer, used to spend a 
fortnight over a letter; and his slowness and anxiety, 
as his biographer is careful to tell us, was in order that 
his style might wear an air of easy negligence. In 
looking over the fantastic affectations of these Epistles 
now, one is reminded of the Dutch painter, who, on 
being complimented on the skill with which he had 
seman a lace collar in his picture, exclaimed, “ Ah! 
ut wait till the day after to-morrow ; it will be finished 
then, I hope.” 

But we must proceed to our other class; we might 
have found some from our countrymen among the slow 
writers, but the number has been smaller than of the 
others, and we have already been quite long enough in 
relating their vagaries. While the Ciceronians were 
elaborating their tedious works, there were other La- 
tinists, like Muretus, who wrote with almost as remark- 
able facility, but we will not stay longer over them. 
The most surprising feats in rapid composition have 
ever been accomplished—at least before the inven- 
tion of daily newspapers—by dramatic authors; and 
among them Lope de Vega undoubtedly claims the 
first place. His fertility as well as rapidity is perfectly 
marvellous, “ He required,” we are told by Bouterwek, 
as quoted by Hallam, “no more than four-and-twenty 
hours to write a versified drama of three acts in redon- 
dillas, interspersed with sonnets, tercets, and octaves, 
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and from beginning to end abounding in intrigues, 

rodigies, or interesting situations. This astonishing 
acility enabled him to supply the Spanish theatre 
with upwards of two thousand original dramas... . . 
In general the theatrical manager earried away what 
he wrote before he had even time to revise it; and 
immediately a fresh applicant would arrive to prevail 
on him to commence a new piece. He sometimes 
wrote a play in the short space of three or four hours. 
- + «. [thas been computed that, allowing for the de- 
duction of a small portion of prose, Lope de Vega must 
have written upwards of 21,300,000 verses!” We have 
nothing to equal this among our own dramatists; but 
it is curious that when there was the most brilliant 
array of intellect engaged in writing for the theatre, 
there was also the greatest eagerness for novelty. The 
recently published Diary of Henslowe, the noted thea- 
trical manager of Shakspere’s time, shows the rapidit 
with which new plays must then have been peobened. 
A new piece it appears was expected every eighteen 
days, and three or four authors were frequently en- 
gaged on different acts of the same play for the greater 
speed. From the sums paid for them—from 6i. to 100, 
a play—we may hope, for the sake of the writers, that 
they had somewhat of De Vega’s facility. Voltaire’s 
‘Zaire,’ which was written in twenty days, must, we 
should think, have been a work of time compared to 
some of them. Perhaps, however, neither Lope de Vega 
nor our Elizabethan authors ever got into such a pre- 
dicament as that which Michael Kelly in his ‘ Remini- 
scences’ states Sheridan to have been in with his play 
of ‘Pizarro;’ and the statement is no doubt correct, 
as Kelly had to compose the music of it. “Strange 
as it may appear,” he says, “‘ Pizarro’ was advertised, 
and every box in the theatre taken before the fourth 
act was begun, or the composer had a single word of 
the music.” Nay, “at the time the house was over- 
flowing on the first night’s performance, all that was 
written of the play was actua iy rehearsing, and, incre- 
dible as it may appear, until the end of the fourth act, 
neither Mrs. Siddons, nor Charles Kemble, nor Barry- 
more had all their speeches for the fifth. Mr. Sheridan 
was upstairs in the —— room, where he was 
writing the last part of the play, while the earlier a 
were acting ; and every ten minutes he brought down 
as much of the —— as he had done, piecemeal, into 
the green-room.” Sheridan, however, was not gene- 
rally a rapid writer, but grievously indolent; and so 
far was he from depending upon the readiness with 
which he could compose, that even his sayings 
are known to have been carefully prepared long before 
they were used. His best writings were slowly com- 
posed. Moore, in his Life (p. 179), notices it as “re- 
markable that works which at this period of his life 
(the age of twenty-six, when he wrote his ‘ School for 
Scandal’) we might yl to have been the rapid 
offspring of a careless but vigorous fancy,—antici- 
pating the results of experience by a sort of second- 
sight inspiration,—should, on the contrary, have been 
the slow result of many and doubtful experiments, 
gradually unfolding beauties unforeseen even by him 
who produced them, and arriving at length step by 
step at perfection... .. Such was the tardy process 
by which the ‘ School for Scandal’ was produced.” And 
it deserves notice that while this, which he produced 
with so much care, was his best work, ‘ Pizarro’ was in 
every respect his worst—a tawdry display, in fact, of 
ungraceful finery and false ornament. 

Perhaps our prose writers have excelled our poets 
in rapidity of composition. Dryden often speaks of 
the haste in which he wrote ; his well-known parallel 
between painting and poetry, he tells us, “ was 
and ended in twelve mornings.” Cotton says he 
but little more than ten days to rub %G3 memory 
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in, and write the second part of the ‘Complete Angler.’ 
Gibbon Wakefield, by his own account, was only six 
—- in writing his own memcirs, in two good-sized 
volumes ; and Beckford told Mr. Cyrus Redding that 
he wrote ‘Vathek’ at one sitting; it took him, he 
said, three days and two nights of hard labour. Ex- 
traordinary as some of these efforts are, we have no 
doubt some living journalists and writers in periodicals 
have equalled most of them. We must not pursue these 
illustrations farther; one other, however, occurs to us 
which we will notice. A few years back, a work was 
published, which the author (we have forgotten his 
name) said he thought had in it something new—it 
was printed without being written: he, being a printer, 
had coinposed the work at once in type without the 
assistance of ‘‘copy.” Ingenious as it was, it was not 
new. Franklin, if we remember rightly, or a person 
in whose employment he was as a printer, did some- 
thing of the same sort on a small scale; and Gibbon, 
in his Memoirs, mentions a now forgotten “volu- 
minous and original writer of French novels,” Retif de 
la Bretorme, who being a corrector to a printing- 
house, used in this way “ to transport an entire volume 
from his mind to the press, and his work was given to 
the public without ever having been written with 
& pen.” 

Those who-are familiar with painters know how 
much many of them pride themselves on the speed 
with which they can complete a picture; and how 
many a large canvas that has stood untouched in the 
study one week has, on the walls of an exhibition- 
room, attracted all eyes in the next. Titian, Rubens, 
Murillo, and other really great artists, were famous for 
their rapidity of execution in olden times, and their 
successors are little behind them in that respect. 
Annibal Caracci did not admire that speed in his 
pupils which only consisted in the brevity of the time 
they spent on their labours. One day, it is said, Barda- 
locchio showed him a picture he had painted in com- 
petition with Domenichino, boasting that he had com- 
pleted his in as many days as the other had taken 
months, “ Hold your peace,” replied Caracci, “ Do- 
menichino has been quickest, for he has done his well.” 
M. Bouvier, in his ‘ Manuel de Peinture,’ says there 
is now in Paris an artist, M. Boilly, who paints in two 
hours or two hours and a half small portraits in oil ; 
and what is most extraordinary, he not only finishes 
them entirely, but varnishes and frames them in that 
single sitting. We have heard of an English portrait- 

inter who far surpassed M. Boilly, for he could do 

is own portrait in oil in a quarter of an hour; but 
we never saw it done. 

There is not much to choose between the affectation 
of extreme facility or extreme labour. If the thing be 
well done, it matters little whether it was done quickly 
or not. It is idle to assert, as some do, that great 
works are produced with rapidity, or that they are the 
result of prolonged toil. So much depends upon 
diversity of mental character in the different authors, 
that to judge of a work by the time spent upon it is of 
all modes of judging the most unwise and delusive, 
The time, as Moliére says, has nothing to do with it. 
Some of the slowest writers have left us the most 
tedious of books; some of the quickest, the most un- 
readable. We may gather this lesson from these ex- 
amples: that whatever our pursuit, the time it takes 
us to do a thing is of small uence so we can do 
it well. It is with literature as with every other men- 
tal pursuit, the only facility worth uiring is the 
result of much care at the outset. When some one 
said to Reynolds, on paying him a large sum for 
@ portrait, “that is for the work of half-a-day,” the 


great artist replied, “ Not'so; it is for the labour of 
thirty years.” And so Johnson used to tell, that the 
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ns he had obtained of writing without needing to 
k over his MS. before it went to the printer, was 
the result of half a life-time of watchful effort. Whet- 
ever be our pursuit, we may be assured that by follow- 
ing it at first slowly and carefully, we shall come at last 
to pérform it with facility; but if we seek at first only 
after facility, we shall leave off without attaining skil- 
fulness. Nor should any be discouraged at the slow- 
ness with which he is obliged to proceed at first. “ Do 
not fear being slow, only fear standing still,” is an 
excellent Chinese maxim given us by Mr. Davis, that 
will serve to stand beside Horace's more famous one, 
Festina lente (Make haste slowly). And there is little 
doubt that inordinate haste is in every pursuit an 
enemy to success, while steady perseverance will almost 
certainly lead to it. As our great bard says :— 


“ Many strokes, though with a little axe, 
Hew down and fell the hardest-timbered oak.” « 


[OcToBER 25, 





RETURNING FROM THE VINTAGE. 


We have already given some accounts of the Vendem 
mia, or Italian vintage.* 

But it is a large and joyous subject, full of striking 
incidents and pictures, and very rich in classical asso- 
ciations. In the present design Bartolommeo Pinelli 
gives a group of grape-gatherers and wine-pressers 
returning to Rome from their completed labours in 
the Vigne, or vineyards. At the proper season after 
the ripening of the luscious grapes on the hill-sides, or 
a week or two before—for, generally speaking, the 
grape to be turned into wine must not be too ripe— 
such groups are frequently encountered, pee 4 in 
from the different colline or hills in the neighbourhood 
of Rome that are most favourable to the growth of the 
vine. At times they come from considerable dis- 
tances ; but whether their journey be a long or a short 
one, they always contrive to come to the Tiber and 
into the renowned old city dancing and singing. 
When the distance from the vineyard is short, they 
will generally dance the whole way, only taking little 
rests between to refresh themselves with some bunches 
of the grapes they had been gathering or with a little 
of the Jast year’s wine and a slice or two of bread made 
of the Grannone, or Indian corn. If you stop and ask 
them whence they came, the chance is that your ear 
will be charmed by some classical name, or, with only 
a trifling alteration, by the very name of some place 
of which you have read in the ancient Roman poets 
and historians. And all round about Rome there is 
scarcely a river, brook, Jake, mountain, or hill but 
retains its ancient name, nor is there a rock without a 
name. The “ nulla sine nomine saxum” may still be 
repeated, and hardly is there a rock among them all 
but is famed in poetry, history, or tradition. Say to 
these vintage people, ‘‘ Donde venite”—Whence come 
you? and the reply will probably be, “Veniamo da 
Velletri’—We come from Velletri (the Velitre of an- 
tiquity, that most important of all the cities of the 
Volsci, against whom Coriolanus waged his glorious 
warfare), or “‘We come from the hills of Albano,” or 
“ We have been gathering grapes on the hills of Pales- 
trina” (the ancient Preeneste), or ‘‘ We come from the 
hills by Lake Nemi,” or “ We have been filling the 
wine-vats at Baccano,” or ““ We come from Tivoli” (the 
Tibur of Horace). Or perhaps they are dancing from 
the hills of Veii, that once populous Etruscan city, 
which stood as long a siege by the Romans as Old 
Troy did by the Greeks, and within the almost obli- 
terated circuit of which the shepherd now leads_his 
flock as in the days of Propertius— 


* See particularly Vol. IH. of New Series, p. 29. 
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(The Return from the Vintage.—From Pinelli.} 


“Nunc intra muros pastoris buccina lenti 
Cantat, et in vestris ossibus arva metunt.”* 


And you meet these joyous vintagers dancing on those 
ancient Roman roads the Via Appia, the Via Flaminia, 
or the Via Valeria, which not only bear unchanged 
their old names, but which are still in pee places 
paved with the large rough stone blocks which the 
conquerors of the world laid upon them, while here 
and there you find the ancient milestones erect and 
with their inscriptions uneffaced. Or if these people 
have been working nearer home, they are perhaps 
dancing from the Aventine Mount, or from the Vimi- 
nal, or from the hills which slope down to the grotto 
and fount of Aégeria, where the Roman lawgiver met 
by night his friendly nymph and monitress, 


“ —_. ubi nocturne Numa constituebat amicx.”+ 


Some of the women and children of these vintagers 
are always loaded with the beautiful purple grape; 
and very often, when the nature of the road allows it, 
there is in the van of the procession or Bacchanalian 
dance a lofty carro, filled within with the simple house- 
hold utensils of those who have been working at a dis- 
tance from their homes, but covered overhead with 
bunches of grapes hanging from tall hoops, or taste- 
fully festooned between tall vine-poles. The large, 
sedate, cream-coloured oxen which draw the car have 
wreaths round their necks or chaplets thrown on their 
horns, and it is considered an appropriate grazia or 
grace that they should bear on their neck or chest some 
broad stains of the ruby wine. Some of the men carry 
large torches made of the wood of the pine, which was 
equally sacred to Bacchus and to Neptune, and which, 
from its resinous nature, burns freely and makes a 
good blaze. These pine torches are almost facsimiles 
of those used in the ancient sacrifices and festivals, 
and of which we find such frequent representations in 
ancient sculpture. The men carry them with a truly 
classical grace. They are for the most part borne 
erect; but at times—as at the conclusion of a dance, 
or upon coming in sight of their houses or their parish 
church—they are waved in the air overhead with tri- 
umphant shouts ; and 


* Lib. iv. Eleg. x.—“ Now within the walls the horn of the 
herdsman sounds slowly, and they reap the fields among your 
bones.” 

+ Juvenal, Lib. i. Sat. ii. 





_but a smooth and harmless jest. 





% all the people follow with great glee, 
Shouting and clapping all their hands on Leight,‘ 
That aJl the air it fills, and flies to heaven bright.”* 


_ The Fescennine licence of language, and the rough 
jokes, often too practical to be pleasant, which we 
have mentioned in speaking of our dear friend Polici- 
nella,t are left behind in the vineyards and wine- 
presses, where all the dancing consists of jumping 
with naked feet on the gathered Grapes (the only pro- 
cess by which the juice is ex-pressed for the making of 
the wine), and the peasants now only exhibit their 
best dancing to the accompaniment of their cheerfulest 
and best music ; and if the stranger is now and then 
assailed with a jest as he passes the merry group, it is 
The Vendemmia 
dance in itself is far from being deficient in natural 
grace and elegance. The picture is generally beauti- 
fully and warmly coloured, for reds, scarlets, crimsons, 
and all the brightest hues are found in the dresses 
of the peasantry. Doubtlessly the classicality of the 
costume is impaired somewhat by the men’s hats, 
knee-breeches and enormous shoe-buckles. For the 
last-named articles—-the remembrance of which is 
wearing out in England after thirty or forty years 








of desuetude — the country-people as well of the © 


Roman States as of the Nea 
an extraordinary liking, and the bigger and clumsier 
they are the more they seeth to their taste. If the 
bright metal of the buckle covers the whole instep and 
reaches nearly to the extremity of the great toe, it is 
the more admired. The women reckon their fortune 
by the number of woollen mattresses, rings, ear-rings 
and gold chains they may ; the property of a 
man is often estimated by his shoe-buckles and walk- 
ing-stick. A r fellow who wished to impress us 
with a high notion of one of his neighbours’ substance 
and well doing in the world, told us that the said 
neighbour's buckles weighed half-a-pound, and were 
of solid silver, and that he never went out of a holiday 
without carrying a gold-headed cane. Indeed the 
expression “ Porta fibbie d’argento e bastoncino d’oro,” 
or “ He wears silverbuckles and carries a gold walking- 
stick,” is a common idiom in the Neapolitan Kingdom, 
signifying that the man of whom so much is predicated 
is in the enjoyment of worldly prosperity. We are 
* Spenser, * Fairy Queen.’ 
+ See present volume, article on the Burattini, 


litan Kingdom, have 
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speaking in the presen: tense; but, alack! great 
changes, we are told, are taking place and have taken 
place since we sauntered away a happy time in the 
sunny South. This transition state encourages us to 
multiply these little recollections and memoranda. 
Such things are not recorded in histories, and are sel- 
dom mentioned even in books of travels. In a few 
more years they will have ceased to exist; and in the 
manners and habits of men there is nothing that is, or 
that has been, but is worthy of some preservation. 

A good-natured old priest, who dabbled in antiqua- 
rianisms and in poetry, being a member of the Roman 
Archeologi jety, and holding a crook among the 
Arcadian Shepherds as well, endeavoured to explain 
to us that the procession of the returning vintagers, 
with their dancing and music and burning torches, was 
nothing but a lineal descendant or representative of the 
triumphal march of the God Bacchus while he was 
subduing India and all the regions of the remote East. 
* Look at our ancient bassi rilievi,” said he, “‘ and there 

ou will see counterparts or prototypes of this scene— 
chus, who was the inventor of triumphs, seated in a 
triumphal car, and attended by women dancing, men 
brandishing torches,—the thers and tigers are out 
of our picture because (thanks to the Saints for that 
blessing) we have none in these parts; and the men 
and women are well covered with clothes, as decency 
uires: but you will see that all the rest is very like, 

and perfectly classical.” 

But our good old friend was seldom at a loss in 
tracing these resemblances, or in finding ancient and 
classical reasons for modern usages. “Why,” said we 
to him one day, as we were passing a fine flock of do- 
mestic that were waddling along one of the 
banks of the Tiber, “ at do your people in the south 
of Italy never eat this bird, which is esteemed very 

ood in France, England, Germany, and most 
other countries?” He put his forefinger between his 
eyebrows, and thought for a while; but he soon re- 
plied, “ Vi diré il I will tell you why. Ever 
since that memorable and funest night when the geese 
saved the Capitol from the Gauls, they have been held 
as sacred birds.” We objected to this derivation of 
the custom, that the ts treated the geese with 
very little respect, and at times with great barbarity, 
roughly stripping them, while alive, of their quills to 
sell for pens, and of their feathers to put into cushions 
and pillows; and that none of them knew the story 
about the Gauls, the geese, and the Capitol. “This 
may be,” said he, “ but the story must have been at one 
time known to all Rome at least, and so the usage has 
descended to them through a long inheritance, and is 
not a bit the Jess binding through their ignorance of 
its origin.” To the other objection we raised out of 
the silence of ancient writers, our antiquary replied by 
asking us who knew whether the sanctification of the 
geese had not been given in some of the missing books 
of Livy, or in some other of the innumerable writings 
of ancient authors which have been lost for ever? 
There was no disputing the point with him; and we 
confess to the never having investigated it. All that 
we know about it is, that, although the bird was by no 
means scarce, no Roman or Neapolitan peasant would, 
in our time, eat of a tame goose. Great black snakes 
we have seen fried and eaten both in Calabria and in 
Sicily; and the flesh of the wolf was not rarely put 
upon the table by the poor peasants of Lucania, 
Samnium, and Sabina—but goosefiesh did we never 
see upon table or platter. The feast of St. Michael is 
celebrated as becomes so great a Saint; but it is Mi- 
chaelmas without Goose. 
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WILD SPECIES OF THE HORSE. 


Ce me el ea, V-C. Mat, 
Trg is a very general and strong feeling among na- 
turalists, that no genuine wild horses are in existence ; 
that those so called are feral, or the emancipated de- 
scendants of a tame race, which on the recovery of their 
liberty have resumed the wild habits of the species, 
and perhaps in some measure regained their primitive 
external characters. That highly endowed zoologist 
Mr. Bell, in his‘ British Quadrupeds,’ says—“ The early 
history of the horse is involved in much obscurity. It 
is, indeed, only in the Sacred Writings that we have 
any probable trace of its original subjugation, or even 
a hint to what nation the world is indebted for so valua- 
ble a boon. Its natural history is no less doubtful ; for 
there is every reason to believe that it has long since 
ceased to exist in a state of nature, and that, like some 
other domestic animals, not a single indication remains 
by which we can judge of the form, the colour, or the 
habits by which it was characterised before it became 
the servant of man, or how far it may have differed 
from the present domesticated races.” Again, “The 
wild horses which are now to be found in several parts 
of the world afford us no clue to the clearer elucidation 
of their original character. They appear in all cases to 
have been derived from a domesticated stock. On the 
plains of Tartary there still exist numerous troops of 
these animals, which evince, however, no mark of being 
originally indigenous in that country.” 

That herds of emancipated horses exist in the wilder 
tracts of the old world, and in North and South Ame- 
rica, the origin of which may be traced, is not for a 
moment disputed ; but we cannot legitimately argue 
from this admission, that no genuine wild horses scour 
the plains of Tartary and Mongolia. At the same 
time we must admit with caution the vague and hasty 
assertions of early historians and travellers, who would 
scarcely draw any difference between wild and feral 
horses, or between these and the dziggetai, partly be- 
cause such nice points in natural history were not 
attended to, and partly because a doubt of the wild ani- 
mals they saw being aboriginally so might not cross 
their mind. Yet, seeing that wild horses, no matter 
whence sprung, do exist in the vasi deserts of Asia 
and Eastern Europe, and, retiring to impenetrable 
fastnesses, mountain chains, and deep solitudes, bid 
defiance to man, elude his pursuit, and maintain their 
independence, are we to suppose that on the subjuga- 
tion of a few at some remote period, by various tribes, 
the whole wild race passed away ? or that man was so 
fortunate as to take, educate, and preserve ‘the last 
relics of the wild race on the eve of extinction? Are 
we to believe this, and yet acknowledge that in the pre- 
sent day (when wandering hordes once thinly scattered 
have become mighty nations, and the deadly gun has 
supplanted the hunter’s bow and spear) wild horses 
escaped from bondage are capable of maintaining an 
independence which in the primeval ages of man’s 
strife and toil upon this globe their free-born progeni- 
tors utterly lost? Wequestion such a theory. It may 
be asked, where is the wild camel, the wild sheep, the 
wild ox, the wild goat? ..... eee eevee 

Now, though we admit the difficulty of tracing our 
domestic animals, or rather quadrupeds, to their precise 
source, yet there is not one that has not truly wild con- 
geners of the closest affinity, unless, indeed, the camel, 
and the horse of the restricted genus Equus, are to be 
regarded as exceptions. This fact being incontestible, 
we ought, before the horse be considered as an exce 
tion to the rule, to be quite sure thet none of the wild 
breeds are 80 in the true sense of the word, instead of 
taking it for granted, and that on mere opinion, Is it 
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because the wild horses so nearly resemble the domestic 
breeds, that a reluctance to admit their claims is enter- 
tained? Surely we do not expect to find wild horses 
anything but horses; and though long domestication, 
climate, and the care of the breeder may have impressed 
their signs on the reclaimed race, still, in the main 
essentials, in those features which recommended this 
animal at first to man as a most valuable and efficient 
servant, and in those characters which distinguish be- 
tween the horse and the ass or dziggetai, the true wild 
horse must be identical with the domestic. The former 
may be rougher, heavier in the head, lower at the 
withers, wilder in aspect, with higher instinctive facul- 
ties, and of more recluse and suspicious temper than 
the latter ; but here the amount of real distinction must 
end ; and in this opinion we are the more confirmed be- 
cause from the time of Job—from the days of the cha- 
riot-driving Pharaoh to the present—the horse, as figures 
and sculptures prove, has continued essentially the 
same. 

[A number of authorities, ancient and modern, are 
then quoted to prove the belief in the existence of 
genuine wild horses, several of which assert them to 
be shy and unfit to be ridden, but as “ very good veni- 
son;” and Pennant draws a distinction between them 
and semi-wild horses, a breed of which, he says, has 
been produced on each side of the Don, from Russian 
horses turned loose during the siege of Azoph for want 
of forage. The most important, however, as founded 
on minute inquiries among the inhabitants of the re- 
gions where the wild horse is said to exist, is that of 
Colonel Hamilton Smith, from whom the following ac- 
count is taken :—] 

“Whatever may be the lucubrations of naturalists 
in their cabinets, it does not appear that the Tahtar or 
even the Cossack nations have any doubt upon the sub- 
ject, for they assert that they can distinguish a feral 
breed from the wild by many tokens; and naming the 
former takja and muzin, denominate the real wild horse 
tarpan and tarpani. We have had some opportunity 
of making personal inquiries on wild horses among a 
considerable number of Cossacks of different parts of 
Russia, and among Bashkirs, Kirguise, and Kalmucs, 
and with a sufficient recollection of the statement of 
Pallas and Buffon’s information, obtained from M. 
Sanchez, to direct the questions to most of the points 
at issue. From the answers of Russian officers of this 
irregular cavalry, who spoke French or German, we 
drew the Pectams: conclusion of their general belief in 
a true wild and untameab'e species of horse, and in 
herds that were of mixed origin. Those most ac- 
oa with a nomadic life, and in particular an or- 

erly Cossack attached to a Tahtar chief as Russian 
interpreter, furnished us with the substance of the 
following notice. The tarpani form herds of several 
hundreds, subdivided into smaller troops, each headed 
by a stallion ; they are not found unmixed excepting 
towards the borders of China; they prefer wide, open, 
elevated steppes, and always proceed in lines or files, 
usually with the head to windward, moving slowly for- 
ward while grazing, the stallions leading, and occa- 
sionally going round their own troop. Young stallions 
are often at some distance, and single, because they 
are expelled by the older until they can form a troop 
of mares of their own: their heads are seldom observed 
to be down for any length of time; they utter now and 
then a kind of snort, with a low neigh somewhat like a 
horse expecting its oats, but yet distinguishable by 
the voice from any domestic species, excepting the 
woolly Kalmuc breed. They have a remarkably pierc- 
ing sight, the point of a Cossack spear at a great dis- 
tance on the horizon seen behind a bush being suffi- 
cient to make a whole troop halt: but this is not a 
token of alarm; it soon resumes its march, til] some 
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young stallion on the skirts begins to blow with his 
nostrils, moves his ears in all directions with rapidity, 
and trots or scampers forward to reconnoitre, the head 
being very high, and the tail out. If his curiosity is 
satisfied, he stops and begins to graze; but if he takes 
alarm, he flings up his croup, turns round, and with a 
peculiarly shrill neighing warns the herd, which im- 
mediately turns round and gallops off at an amazing 
rate, with the stallions in the rear, stopping and look- 
ing back repeatedly; while the mares and foals disap- 
pear as if by enchantment, because, with unerring tact, 
they select the first swell of ground, or ravine, to 
conceal them, until they reappear at a great distance, 
generally in a direction to preserve the lee-side of the 
apprehended danger. Although bears and wolves oc- 
casionally prow] after a herd, they will not venture to 
attack it, for the sultan-stallion will instantly meet the 
rr and, rising on his haunches, strike him down 
with his fore-feet ; and should he be worsted, which is 
seldom the case, another stallion becomes the champion ; 
and in the case of a troop of wolves, the herd forms a 
close mass, with the foals within, and the stallions 
charge in a body, which no troop of wolves will ven- 
ture to encounter. Carnivora, therefore, must be con- 
tented with aged or injured stragglers. 

‘The sultan-stallion is not, however, suffered to 
retain the chief authority for more than one season 
without opposition from others rising, in the confidence 
of youthful strength, to try by battle whether the 
leadership should not be confided to them, and the 
defeated party driven from the herd in exile. These 
animals are found in the greatest purity on the Kara 
Koom, south of the Jake Aral, and the Syrdaria, near 
Kusneh, on the banks of the river Tom, in the territory 
of the Kalkas, the Mongolian deserts, and the solitudes 
of the Gobi. Within the Russian frontier there are, 
however, some adulterated herds in the vicinity of the 
fixed settlements, distinguishable by the variety of 
their colours, and a selection of residence less remote 
from human habitations. Real tarpans are not larger 
than ordinary mules; their colour is invariably tan, 
Isabella, or mouse, being all shades of the same livery, 
and only varying in depth by the growth or decrease 
of a whitish surcoat, longer than the hair, increasing 
from Midsummer and shedding in May. During the 
cold season it is long, heavy, and soft, lying so close as 
to feel like a bear's fur, and then is entirely grizzled. 
In summer much falls away, leaving only a certain 
quantity on the back and loins. The head is small, 
the forehead greatly arched, and the ears far back, 
either long or short: the eyes small and malignant; 
the chin and muzzle beset with bristles; the neck 
rather thin, and crested with a thick rugged mane, 
which, like the tail, is black, as are also the pasterns, 
which are long: the hoofs are narrow, high, and rather 
pointed ; the tail, descending only to the hocks, is fur- 
nished with coarse and rather curly or wavy hairs, 
close up to the crupper; the croup is as high as the 
withers. The voice of the tarpan is loud, and shriller 
than that of a domestic horse; and their action, stand- 
ing, and general appearance resemble somewhat those 
of vicious mules. Such is the general evidence ob- 
tained from the orderly before mentioned ; a man who 
was a perfect model of an independent trooper of the 
desert, and who had spent ten or twelve years on the 
frontier of China.” ‘ 

Several distinctions, with regard to habits, apeest to 
exist between the wild ans and the feral muzin. 
The former are regularly migratory, mores on the 
approach of summer to the northern latitudes, and re- 
turning on the approach of autumn ; in the winter they 
resort to high grounds where the winds have swept 
away the snow, or where it is so much disturbed that 
they can dig through it with their feet to the buried 
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herbage. They dislike water, and refuse to cross rivers ; 
yet with singular address they tread their way through 
extensive swamps, apparently guided in their choice of 
the fordable passes by the eense of smell, tried igen 
pasate the way, and followed by the herd. © ~ 
ndocility is extreme. Doubtless by j 

they may be reclaimed ; but when they often 
break their necks during their violent les ; and if 
not, turn sulky, and pine till they die. ‘In fighting ot 
rise up, strike with the fore-limbs, try to crush 

foe, and bite furiously. Towards domestic horses they 
are said to evince great animosity, attacking and en- 
deavouring to destroy them. We should suppose that 
this account refers only to the males; otherwise how 
comes it that there are herds of the mixed races? 

The muzin or feral horses vaty in colour, and have 
the head larger and the neck shorter than the tarpans ; 
they stray in feeding, and scatter themselves more irre- 
gularly; nor is their migration definite, their wander- 
ing being rather directed by the abundance of pas- 
turage than by a fixed routine to which instinet impels 
them. They court the society of the domestic breed, 
but have often a few expelled stallions of the tarpan 
race amongst them; and the more that the tarpan 
blood prevails in the troop, the more do they display 
the mannefs of the wild race, and the more do they 
avoid the precincts of man. The y when ca 
tured, though at first obstinate, are in due time su 
dued to bondage. 

Colonel H. Smith alludes to the woolly Kalmue breed 
kept in a domestic state among the wandering Tartars. 
In the Museum at Paris is the specimen of a horse 
entitled “‘ Cheval Bashkir ;” it is covered with fur some- 
what like that of a whité llama. The head is heavy, the 
limbs moderate, the ears short pointed, the 
lower jaw bearded like ot Se H > 
speaking of the Sigyneés, a nation inhabitifig the wild 
deserts tiorth of the Danube, describes them as having 
horses covered over With hair like bristles, five fingers 
Jong, low of statiire, unable to carry a rider, having 
short noses turning upwards, and yet capable of draw- 
ing chariots with awifenese, for which pufpose they 
are employed. Of these he only heard by report, and 


though the details are ted, still it seems very 
probable that this peculiar and perhaps original breed of 
semi-wild horses is intended. is woolly horse dccurs 


in 4 wild state in the Kara Koom and the Pamefe, an 
elevated plateau destitute of treés, but covered with 
pastufage, and giving rise to the rivers Oxus and 
Jaxartes; and it is from this source tliat the kirs 
and Kirguise have derived the domestic woolly breed. 
These animals are low at the shoulder ; the colour is 
grisley white, somewhat datker in the summer; the 
coat consists of an tinderlayer of soft woolly hairs and 
an outer covering of hard shining hairs. . . ’ 
Oppian has assigned a species of wild horse to the 
deserts of Ethiopia, and Leo Africanus asserts the 
existente of such an animal io the wilds of Northern 
Africa. Urider the name of koomrah (Aguus Hippag- 
rus) Colonel H. Smith describes a wild equine animal, 
which, till his notice of it appeared, had escaped the 
Observation of naturalists. For ourselves, we have 
never seen a specimen, ahd it appears to be an animal 
of t rarity. th 
é koomrah, unlike the wild horse of Asia, is not 
garious ; it inhabits the mountain forests, coming 
own to the wells and drinking-springs in smal) families 
or singly, atid is there liable to be attacked by men, as 
well as by hyerias and other beasts of prey : its wariness, 
its keen sénse of smell, its fleetness, and its instan- 
taneous and sg retreat up the mountains to its forest 
cover, render it, in spite of all attacks, very difficult to 
be rised and taken of killed; it is said, moreover, 
to 


“itself Very courageously, biting very fiercely 
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when brought to bay. Colonel H. Smith says, “ Of 
the real koomrah, we have seen a living specimen in 
England, and the skin of another. The first came 
from ; the seeond died on board of a slave- 
ship on the from the coast of Guinea to the 
West Indies in 1798, the skin, legs, and head having 
been carefully ed by the master, who kindly 


preserv 
ne cred sketch and notes to be made of it at 


“The kootrah of the mountains is about ten or ten 
and @ half hands high; the head is broad across the 


and méasured to the jowl; it is small, 
short, and poitited at the muzzle, making the profile 
almost triangular ; instead of a forelock between the 


ears, down to the eyes the hair is long and woolly; the 
eyes are small, of a Jight hazel colour, and the ears 
large and wide; the neck thin, forming an angle with 
the head, and clothed with a scanty but long black 
mane ; the shoulder rather vertical and meagre, with 
withers low, but the croup high and broad; the barrel 
latge; thighs cat-hammed, and the limbs clean but 
asinine, with tlie hoofs elongated; short pasterns, 
stnall callosities on the hind legs, and the tail clothed 
with @ short fur for several inches before the long 
black hair begiris, The animal is entirely of a reddish 
bay eolour, without streak or mark on the spine, or 
any white about the limbs. We made our sketch at 
Portsmouth, and believe it refers to the same animal 
which lived for many years, if we are rightly informed, 
in @ paddock of the late Lord Grenville’s. There was 
in the British Museum a stuffed specimen exactly 
corresponding in Size and colour, but with a head 
(possibly in ee of the taxidermist wanting 
real skull) much longer and less in depth. The 
other specimerf, which came from the north mountains 
of Accra in Guifiea, was again entirely similar. We 
were told that in voice it differed from both horse and 
ass; and in temper, that which died on shipboard, 
though very wild and shy at first, was by no means 
vicious, and fed on sea-biscuit with willingness.” 
Weare informed that the hinny, or mule, between 
the male horse and female ass, is occasionally shown 
among the Arabs and Shellahs as the koomrah. Of 
these mules some are grey, others black ; they must 
not be confounded with the real wild koomrah, which 
Colonel H. Smith asserts to be a genuine species, and 
one known to the ancients, perhaps the boryes of Hero- 
dotus, the bourra of Koldagi. (See Herodotus, ‘ Mel- 
pomene,’ iv., for an account of the animals of Libya.) 
Here then we have a true wild horse of Northern 
Africa; and if, as we think they are, our arguments 
afe to be trusted, a true wild horse in the vast table- 
lands of central Asia, from the Don and Volga, 
through the Kirguise wilderness, Great and Little 
Bucharia, Turkestan, Sangaria, Kalmoukia, and the 
great desert of Gobi, Mongolia, and the region of the 
Kalkas and Soyoti. Over such parts of this enormous 
extent of territory as Europeans have visited, or of 
which they have obtained accounts, horses living it.a 
state of nature, and herding in troops, each headed by 
“one mighty steed,” are known to roam. Without 
any reason, except that it was received as the opinion 
of Pallas (though he never decidedly advanced’ it), 
naturalists, with few exceptions, have all conevrred in 
regarding these horses as the descendants of ah eman- 
cipated race ; but when, and under what cireumstancés 
ematicipated, we are left to discover as we may. The 
Gordian knot is cut, because it is easier so to do than 
disentangle its intricacies. Surely we may as reason- 
ably argue that the wild duck is nothing more than ‘an 
emancipated descendant of a tame race, adduce 43 
a proof that in our sheets of water in various places we 
have breeds between the tame and wild races. The 
assertion is gratuitous, the argument pointless. 











